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The Midland Bank, through its Overseas 
Branches in London and 10 provincial 
cities, offers an advisory service to those 
in Britain interested in trading abroad, 
and to those from overseas who are 
interested in trading with Britain. The 
Members of the Bank's Panel for 
Overseas Trade Development are 
particularly well qualified to help with 
enquiries about trading conditions in 
theU.S.S.R. A summary of the 
opportunities for the British exporter 
in this market is given in the Midland 
Bank's publication 

Trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe 

This is one of the "Spotlight” series of 
pamphlets which the Midland Bank 
issues from time to time on matters of 
topical interest on overseas trade. 


The Panel for Overseas Trade Development, Midland Bank, 
Overseas Branch, 60 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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The Krylya Sovetov eight, Finland, 195 
Rodimushkin, Alexei Komarov, Igor Bi 
Yevgeni Samsonov, Vladimir Kryukov. 







PIRATED 

POETRY 


This is a dramatic episode 
in world literature, 
a story of the stolen 
and regained fame 
of Mirza-Shaffy Vazekh, 
an outstanding 
Azerbaijan poet 
and scholar. 











German translator fail to scotch the 
rumours; by his mysterious silence 
he encouraged still wilder surmises 
that flattered him. His German 
translations from Turkic were "trans¬ 
formed” into original works—by 
Bodenstedt. And these "original 
works” began to appear in Britain 
and Spain, France and Hungary. 


The pre-revolutionary poet and 
democrat, Mikhail Mikhailov, was 
the first to translate Songs by 
Mirza-Shaffy from German into 
Russian. Their moving lyricism 
and melodious rhythm inspired the 


to write his famous vocal cycle, 
The Persian Songs. As the ultimate 
in the irony of this plagiarism, Songs 
by Mirza-Shaffy were translated 
back into the original Turkic. 
b Meanwhile, a certain Adolph 

was contributing articles to the 
German press that tended to cover 
the plagiarist. Berger did not deny 
that a Mirza-Shaffy had lived in 
Tiflis, but he declared that he had 


on the Orient”, that the author of 
the Songs was not Mirza-Shaffy, 
but Friedrich Bodenstedt. 

Bodenstedt, with a show of 
modesty, merely confessed to “mysti¬ 
fication”. His calculated evasion 
reinforced the theory that he, the 
German from Hanover, was the 
real author. This view prevailed for 
many years—until Soviet scholars 
proved that Friedrich Bodenstedt had 
committed plagiarism, that he had 
stolen fame belonging to the Azer¬ 
baijanian poet. 

Salman Mumtaz, A. s2dzade, N. 
Rafik and others—unearthed manu¬ 
scripts of previously unknown poems 
of Mirza-Shaffy that proved beyond 
all doubt that the Azerbaijanian and 
not the German translator was the 
author of Mirza-Shaffy’s songs. 

Mirza-Shaffy has at last been 
accorded his due place of honour 
among the great poets of Azerbaijan. 


TRACTOR THAT SAILS RIVERS 

A 10-ton tractor made a sharp turn on a river bank and its cater¬ 
pillars clanging, headed for the water and sailed off amid foaming waves 

This amphibious tractor can break a 12-inch ice cover, roll bin lovs 
down from shallow places into deep water or from sloping banks push 
look^inf 161 " 6 * e ' current is slow md break up blockages. Its upper part 
oo.s e a n y er motor-launch. It has a winch and timber-floating 
equipment on deck and a deck-cabin for a crew of three. 

The sailing tractor has a leak-proof body. Its two water-propulsion 
engmes drive it at over 6 m.p.h. Speed on land is up to 9 m.p.h. 

From Vechemyaya Moskva 


Konstantin Laushkin 

magazine ZNANIYE-SILA 
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Ballet holds out infinite possibilities for the camera. However 
many shots one takes, there is always something left, some¬ 
thing more to reveal, some further surprise, some tempting 
new height to scale. Here we show a few of the works of 
Soviet photographers devoted to the Bolshoi Ballet. 
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the candles around the coffin quickly 
he lit them, blew on the incense in the 
censer, and suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, began to mumble, reading from 
the book. 

The sons rose to their feet, feeling 
uncomfortable. They stood by the 
coffin motionless, their eyes lowered. 
The old priest read in hurried, almost 
ironic tones, his small, understanding 

partly feared, partly respected them, 
and evidently would not have minded 
getting into conversation with them 
and even expressing enthusiasm for 
socialism. But the younger men were 
silent. Not one of them, even the old 
father, crossed himself. The family 
had mounted a guard of honour for 
the dead; they were not attending 

When the rites were over the priest 
collected his things, extinguished the 
candles, and put everything back into 
his bag. The old father placed some 

no time in passing through the ranks 
of the six unseeing men and timidly 
slipping out of the house. To tell the 
truth, he would have liked to stay for 
the funeral meal, to talk about the 
prospects of wars and revolutions, 
to be able to savour the thought that 
he had met representatives of the new 
world he secretly admired but some¬ 
how could not enter. He cherished 
dreams of performing some heroic 
deed all by himself so that he could 
break through into the splendid 
future, into the world of the new 
generations. He had in fact once 
applied to the local airfield asking 
to be taken to the highest altitude 


from which he could make a para¬ 
chute jump without an oxygen mask. 
He had received no answer. 

That evening the father made up 
six beds in the living room, and put 
his granddaughter to sleep in his own 
bed, next to himself, in the place 
where his wife had slept for forty 
years. The bed was in the large room 
where the coffin was. The father stood 
by the connecting door until his sons 
had undressed and gone to bed. Then 
he closed the door quietly, put out 
the lights, and went into the other 
room. The child was already asleep, 
alone on the big bed, her head hidden 
beneath the blanket. 

while in the gloom which was re¬ 
lieved by the reflection of the sky’s 
diffused light from the snow on the 
ground outside. He went to the open 
coffin, kissed the hands, forehead, 
and the lips of his wife and said, 
“Rest now”. Then he lay down, taking 
care not to wake his granddaughter, 
and closed his eyes in an attempt to 
forget the heaviness that weighed on 
his heart. He dozed a little and sud¬ 
denly woke up. Beneath the door to 
the next room there was a chink of 

laughing and talking noisily. 

The little girl began to twist and 
turn, perhaps awakened by the noise; 
or possibly she had not been asleep 
at all, but had simply been too scared 
of the darkness and the body lying 
nearby to peep out from under the 
bedclothes. 

The eldest son was speaking with 


about hollow metal propellers. The 


two seamen described their adven¬ 
tures in foreign ports and then laughed 
about their blankets, which were the 
ones they had had as children. 
White strips of cloth were sewn to 
the two ends of the blanket, and on 
the strips were embroidered the 
words “head” and “feet”, so that 
they would know which end was 
which. 

One of the seamen started wrestling 
with the singer and the two rolled on 
the floor as they had in their child¬ 
hood days, with the youngest son 
urging them on and offerirjg to take 
them both on with his left arm only. 
There was obviously great affection 
between the brothers, who were happy 
to be together again. It was years 
since they had seen one another, and 
they might not meet again until then- 
father’s funeral. In their antics the 

and were silent for a moment. Then 
evidently deciding that their mother 
could no longer hear them, they 

The eldest son pressed the singer 
for a quiet song, insisting that he must 
know some new ones from Moscow. 
The artist said he couldn’t just start 
singing out of the blue. “Well, cover 
me with something then,” he said. 

They put something over his face, 
and he began to sing like that, for he 
was embarrassed before his own 
brothers. As he did so the youngest 
son got up to some mischief, with the 
result that another brother fell from 
his bed on to a third brother, who was 
lying on the floor. Everybody laughed 
and urged the youngest to lift his 
fallen kinsman and put him back to 


bed—but using his left arm only. The 

and again they all laughed. 

In the next room the girl pushed 
her head out from under the blanket 
and called in the dark: “Grandfather, 
are you asleep?” 

“No, I’m not asleep. I’m all right.” 
The old man coughed quietly. The 
girl began to cry. 

“Why are you crying?” the old 
man whispered, stroking her wet face. 

“I am sorry for grandmother,” she 
said. “Everybody is alive and laugh¬ 
ing, and only she is dead.” 

The old man said nothing, but 
sniffed and coughed in turn. Frigh¬ 
tened, the girl sat up and looked at 
her grandfather. “And why are you 
crying? I’ve stopped.” 

The old man stroked her head and 
said softly, “Well . .. I’m not crying, 
I’m sweating.” 

mother?” she asked. “Don’t cry. 
You’re old and you’ll die soon, and 

“I won’t cry,” the old man ans- 

There was a sudden hush in the 
other room. One of the sons had just 
finished saying something. The old 
man recognized the voice as that of 
the third son, the physicist, and the 
father of the girl. Until then there 
hadn’t been a sound from him—he 
had not spoken or laughed. 

Soon the door opened. The third 
son, dressed, entered the room and 
went to the coffin. He bent over the 

no longer had any feeling for anyone. 

It was late at night, and no one 









STORY FROM THE HONOURS LIST 

by Lev Borovoy 

from the book The Language of the Writer 

In the United States, a number of collections of best short stories of the 
year are published. Of these the most widely known is Best Short Stories 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien (and after his death by Martha Foley). 

In the 1937 collection O’Brien included a story called The Third Son by 
a Soviet writer, Andrei Platonov. Later when O’Brien drew up another 
Honours List, he again included Platonov’s story. 


he became fascinated by locomo¬ 
tives and machines, the whistles of 
trains, and hard physical work. 

“When he was still a boy Platonov 
understood that between the bur¬ 
docks, the fields, the electric lights, 

tion, a certain link. And his own 

work would reach out to the world 
and move the minds of people, 
creating a link between himself and 

“Platonov’s dream was realized 
slowly and gradually. 

“At fourteen he began working at 
a military plant, studying in his spare 
time. And he continued to write 
poems. During the Civil War twenty- 
year-old Platonov worked as fireman 
on an armoured train driven by his 
father. Later he fought in the railway 
contingent of the army which took 
Voronezh Province from the White 
Guards. In 1919 he was working for 
the newspaper Izvestia Yuzhnogo 
Fronta, which published his poems 
and articles. After the Civil War 


Platonov entered a polytechnical 

Platonov worked as an engineer 
specializing in land reclamation. For 
many years, until he became a fully 
fledged writer, Platonov did much 
work on the drainage of swampy 
areas and directed the building of 
three power stations. 

“To the very end of his life 
Platonov was full of ideas for inven¬ 
tions. He had several patents to his 
name; he designed a powerful floating 
excavator, which was built by a 
Leningrad plant. In 1927 he was 
transferred to Moscow, soon after 
which he decided to become a writer 
first and foremost, and devoted him¬ 
self heart and soul to what had been 
dear to his heart since childhood. 

“And thus Platonov’s persistent 
dream was realized: ‘To become a 
man whose mind and hands would 
create works that would stir the whole 
world, in the interests of all people 
and of myself. And I know every one 
of the people; my heart is linked to 
every one of them’.” 








THOSE WOMEN... 






































A nation does not get rid of its prejudices overnight. Or even over 
a century. Fifty years ago Revolution in Russia put an end to 
feminine inequality. Women received equality de jure and de facto, 
and its most vital component was equal pay for equal work. 

This was naturally a blow to the surviving elements of the old 
world outlook. 

There are very few people in the Soviet Union today who would say 
that women do not deserve legal, material and cultural equality 
with men. True, prejudices still live on, but the process began half a 
century ago is irreversible. 
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GENIUS 

III 

ITS 

SOURCES, 

DESTINIES, 

PROBLEMS 


Child prodigies 
have always attracted 
wide public 
attention. 
But were all great men 
young prodigies? 
What produces 
exceptional talent— 
heredity, or environment 
and upbringing? 
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NOTES 

ON 

POETRY 



by Vadim Shefner 

from Literatumaya Gazeta 

Vadim Shefner is a 52-year-old 
Leningrader who has had seven volumes 
of verse published. Also two novels 
and numerous short stories. 


I 


Once when I was on the platform 
at a literary evening someone sent 
me up a note: “What do you think 
poetry will be like in twenty years?” 
In reply I mumbled something about 
not being prepared for such a 
question. Later I realized that if I 
really knew what poetry would be 
like in twenty years’ time I should 
already be writing that kind of poetry. 
Between ourselves and the future 
there is a wall. Sometimes we deceive 
ourselves that it is transparent, but 

reflecting the past. The past is the 
only basis we have for our guesswork 
about the future. And guesswork it is. 


II 


Some people prophesy that tech¬ 
nology will oust poetry, and will 
itself become the poetry of the future. 
I do not believe it. Technology pro¬ 
duces the functional. When we alight 
from a plane and turn our backs on 
it, it ceases to exist for us. Technical 
devices are like artificial limbs. With 
the aid of the radio we can hear 
words spoken thousands of kilo¬ 
metres away, thanks to television we 
can see across vast distances, thanks 
to computers we can carry out 
lightning calculations. But we are 
the ones who are talking on the radio, 
performing on TV. In cybernetics 
it is people who are struggling with 


their own complex affairs. 

We are told that electronic 
machines can already be taught to 

average hack, and that in future the 
standard will be raised. There will, 
of course, be a public for such verse. 
Yet I do not think that genuine poetry 
need fear any competition. Even the 
most highly developed machine 

can only speak in the words of 
others. Poetry begins with wonder, 
and only a living human being is 
capable of that. 

A doctor once remarked to me 
that anatomy is no longer a science 
but a sum total of knowledge 
(referring, of course, to normal, and 
not to pathological anatomy). 
Science has discovered everything 
about the structure of the human 
body, has studied all man’s internal 
organs, bones and tendons, and has 
compiled a precise atlas of them. So 
now anatomy has ceased to be a 

Perhaps I am mistaken, but it 
seems to me that when geography 
has removed the last blank spot 
from the map and measured the 
ocean deeps to the last centimetre, it, 
too, will no longer be a science but 
a sum of knowledge. But poetry will 
never be a sum total of knowledge, 
or a means of applying knowledge. 
It will exist and develop as long as 
man exists, as long as he is capable 
of wonder, joy and sorrow. 


With all that, however, it must not 
be forgotten that we live in a tech¬ 
nical age, and that technology has 
an effect on our lives, and thus on 

In consequence of the fantastic 
development of the press and com¬ 
munications, for example, many 
images and concepts fade with ex¬ 
treme speed. There is no depth of 
information; poetry read over the 
radio in Leningrad is heard simul¬ 
taneously in the cities of the Ukraine 
and the townships of the Siberian 
taiga. Information does not spread 
gradually, from one starting point. 
It rises to the surface everywhere at 
once, and is then wiped out by a new 
wave. The accessibility and univer¬ 
sality of the printed and spoken word, 
and also its abundance, leads to its 
rapid consignment to oblivion. 

In our hurried age, crammed with 
events and emotion, what kind of 
poetry can stand the test and make 
a lasting impression? I imagine the 
kind in which the poet considers the 
essence of things and phenomena, 
and does not simply describe them. 

the world in a gay, modern package 
of crisp Cellophane, but the kind in 
which he carefully takes the 
wrappings off fundamentals, even 
at the risk of revealing truisms. 

Poetry is being coaxed along this 
path gently but firmly by its readers, 
who expect to find in it something 
I do not think they can get from 
prose so far. It seems to me that with 
the rapid tempo of life today, prose, 
despite its justified claims to merit, 


ill 















does not manage to “digest” things, 
to produce works that are really 
universal. Because of its mobility, 
poetry succeeds in giving the reader 
some kind of generalizing formula, 
a compass in a sea of events. 

Probably this superiority of poetry 
over prose is temporary, and cannot 
be regarded as a law. But over the 
past five or six years one has been 
able to get a better idea of contem¬ 
porary man from poetry than from 
prose. 


IY 


Critics who attempt to penetrate 
to the heart of the matter have been 
talking and writing a great deal about 
the poetry of thought, or intellectual 
and philosophical poetry. Their ideas 
do not come from out of the blue. 
Increasing numbers of poets are 
writing verse that does not simply 
describe life but tries to interpret it 

This is not all gain for poetry. 
There is a certain loss, too. There are 
fewer poems about love today. Or 
perhaps it is truer to say that while 
much is written about love, it is 
subsidiary to the main theme of the 
poetry. 

How can thoughts (which to us 
seem profound) be combined with 
depth of feeling? How is the poet to 

thought but the feel of the thought? 
From whom can one learn to do this 
—and in general is such a thing 
possible? 

It is obviously inadequate to base 
a poem on ideas, even the most 


clever and newest ideas, and then to 
throw in a few rhymes. At its very 
source the ideas must be combined 
with personal reflection and emotion. 


v 


and philosophize in cases where we 
could get by with humour. Of course 
it is good for a poet to be conscious 
of his responsibility to his readers and 
the contemporary world. But in the 
past neither great nor minor poets 
had qualms about writing poems in 
people’s albums, and did not worry 
if they wrote bad verse now and 
again. They were not all professionals, 
but all of them lived, ate and drank 

Sometimes we are too profes¬ 
sional. I think a poet should be 99 
per cent the master of his craft and 
1 per cent the bungling amateur. 
If he is a 100 per cent professional 
he ceases to be a poet. 

— vi — 


Sometimes we should not think 
only about who may be our guest 
tomorrow, but should give a thought 
to those who may have to stand by 
our graves. They may be quite 
different people. 


VII 


When one considers the matter 

miracle than television. They con¬ 
tain ideas in cipher—in printed 
characters, and the reader himself 


decodes them. He is his own tele¬ 
vision set, but his images are a 
thousand times richer than those on 
the TV screens, for they are coloured 
by his personal attitude to what he 
reads. A goose may watch TV, but 
only a human being can read a book. 


_ Vffl _ 

So-called traditional poetry is not 
a fixed category. It is a general 
concept rather than a precise term. 
There are many poets working in the 
“traditional manner”, and they are 
all different, all write differently, make 
different mistakes and have differing 
degrees of success. There is now such 
a vast store of Russian poetry that 
from this building material one 
could build verbal hovels, palaces, 
profitable apartment houses, military 
pill boxes and ultramodern blocks. 

Where is the border-line between 
traditional and innovation? Is it a 
hard and fast one? It seems to be 
constantly shifting. As soon as a 
talented young poet with something 
new to say appears on the scene he 
is drawn into the process. 

The best of the really new features 
of his work are absorbed into the 
very veins of poetry and thus become 
part of tradition. Genuine, worth¬ 
while innovation is itself the seed of 
tradition. 


IX 


At times I feel that new ideas (or 
ideas that seem to us to be new) are 
better expressed in traditional verse 
forms. Then less energy is expended 


on trying to digest the substance. But 
if all poets felt like that, what would 
happen to poetry? It would stand 
still. That is the contradiction. 


x 


As the years go by we not only 
gain all kinds of things, we lose 
something on the way, too, but with¬ 
out noticing it ourselves. We lose our 
freshness of perception, and in 
poetry this is more important than 
experience. If great poets go on 
writing great poetry for years, that 
is not because of their experience but 
because of an eternally youthful 

A townsman may know his town 
inside out, yet the impressions of a 
eountry boy visiting it for the first 
time may be fuller and more 
penetrating. The poet must be such 
a youth, lost in wonderment at all 
he sees. 


XI 

Poetry is neither your aid nor 
your salvation. But it can impel you 
to the rescue of another. 


XII 


Poets come and go, but their 
poems remain among the living and 
are weighed on the scales of life. 
It is not death that dooms a poet 
to oblivion but life, its onward 
surge, changing generations and 
tastes. Into its stream life sweeps 
those whose poems satisfy the needs 
of their fellow human beings. 

























PRIDE FEELS 
NO PAIN 

from the newspaper MOSKOVSKY 
KOMSOMOLETS 




The proud men of the Caucasus 
used to fancy a skull tapering sharply 
upward, which gave them a brow 
double the length of the rest of the 
face. That was the really stylish thing 

Ears also had their share of 
refashioning. Castes of long-eared 
men have had lobes flowing down to 
their shoulders. An African tribe, 
which rated iron as the most precious 
metal, had its rich virgins carry ear¬ 
rings weighing up to 15 pounds. 

















FRUITS OF 
DELIBERATION 



Reader, here is the fruit of my leisure hours ... judge it impartially. 
It is but a small part of my work. I have been writing since childhood. I 
have much still unfinished. Here I give you a fragment Fame pleases 
man. They say feme is like smoke. That’s not true. I don’t believe it 
Read this carefully and think kindly of me. Goodbye. 




i PRUTKOV 


Kozma Prutkov was the pseudonym adopted by Alexei Tolstoi 
and the brothers Alexei, Vladimir and Alexander Zhemchuzhni- 
kov, whose joint writings appeared between the 'fifties and 
'seventies of last century. The author they invented posed as an 
educated person, poet and historian and concocted schemes for 
governing the country; he wrote dramas, comedies, poems, 
anecdotes, fables, satirical essays. His pomposity and self- 
conceit reached a peak in Fruits of Deliberation. His adages, 
which claim worldly wisdom, are either banalities pronounced 
with an air of importance or truisms. But he did it with such 
audacity and persistence that his "wisdom" won him a literary 
reputation. Kozma Prutkov's aphorisms have been appearing for 
over a century and can still arouse smiles. 


A writer of genius needs encou¬ 
ragement just as the bow of a 

The wedding ring is the first link in 
the chain of married life. 

Nobody can encompass the un- 

Better say little but say it well. 

The dawn of a fine day is like the 
birth of an innocent babe: the one 
may not end without rain or the 
other without tears. 

The infant’s first step is his first 
step to his death. 

Death is set at the end of life so 

If shadows did not depend on the 
size of the objects that cast them but 
had their own independent growth, 
there might be no light places left on 
the earth. 


Three things, once begun, are 
difficult to finish: a) eating good 
food; b) talking with a friend who is 
just back from a campaign; c) 
scratching where it itches. 

Everyone says that health is man’s 
dearest possession, but no one does 

The income of a libertine is like a 
short blanket: by pulling it up to his 
nose he exposes his feet. 

your neighbour; offer balm to the 
suffering. ... If you dig a hole for 
another man you may land there 
yourself. 

When asked: “Which is more use¬ 
ful, the sun or the moon?” the answer 
is “The moon”. The sun shines in 
the daytime, when there is enough 
light as it is, but the moon shines at 

Don’t quail before an enemy—a 
man’s worst enemy is himself. 






















feel like singing with exultation. The 
caves. The pink candy volcanic rock. 
The crimson mountains supporting 
the deep blue sky. 

wander through Armenia. And each 
time the talent of his people brought 
him fresh delights. 

He finished art school and gradu¬ 
ated from an Art College—both 
with honours—and returned to his 
school to teach others. 

Today Arto has a spacious studio. 
His portraits and monumental 
works are amazingly expressive. To 
that end the sculptor bends all his 
talents and incessantly searches for 
new means of expression. This is most 
eloquently demonstrated in his best 
works—“Komitas”, “Hiroshima”, 
“In Memory of the Fallen”, “Portrait 
of the Artist’s Mother”, “Adam and 
Eve”. 

In the “Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother”, the forms are split, sharp, 
even somewhat dry. He distorts the 
face, neck and arms to emphasize 

of conveying feeling, the human 
sorrow and the greatness of a 
mother’s destiny. The “Portrait” 
attains an all-encompassing embrace 
and becomes a dramatic symbol of 
all Mothers. 

sculptures Chakmakchan has con¬ 
ceived for a kind of outdoor museum. 












ENCOUNTER 

WITH 

ANNA KARENINA 



by Mikhail Doiinsky and Semyon Chertok 

from the magazine Sovietsky Ekran (Soviet Screen) 


That wonderful actress Greta 
Garbo had two shots at Anna, and 
although she acted well both times 
she was not the heroine of Tolstoi’s 
novel. The first film, released in 1927, 


that represented the ultimate in 
densation, was obliged to repea 
performances from previous fill 
the woman who is caught in 
grip of a fatal passion. No more 


hamstrung by 
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answered questions from the audience 
without the help of an interpreter. 

His linguistic abilities have never 
let Kuni down. 

On September 12, 1957, the 
Swedish newspaper Expressen 
wrote: “Kuni carries on such a lively 
conversation with his audience that 


living in this country for at least three 


The Grand Master 
Acknowledges Defeat 


Seven years later Kuni’s know¬ 
ledge of Swedish again came in very 
handy. A group of Swedish newsmen 

Kuni chatted with the Swedes^ 

I their own language. 

A chess-player who plays chess 
| without looking at the board always 
j creates a sensation. Just think what a 
memory he must have to remember 

| thirty chessmen and, what is more, 

| to sift through a multitude of possible 
moves and countermoves in quest 
of the one move he thinks right. 

| just about cut out to be a perfect 
I chess-player. But the truth is he is no 

theless he did once surprise even a 
Grand Master. 

He used to do a number in which 
he would ask someone from the 
audience to arrange the chessmen 
on the board completely at random. 
After a quick glance at the board 


square occupied by the black knight 
or the white rook, and identify the 
figure that was on square a6 or c4 
and so forth. 

Kuni used to think this number 
could never impress a chess-player, 
particularly a really good one. He 
was wrong. A Grand Master of 
chess present at one of his shows once 
tried to compete with Kuni. The 
Grand Master failed to remember the 
positions of all the men on the board 
—something Kuni did with the 
greatest of ease. There was no logic 
or meaning in the arrangement of the 
chessmen, so the specially trained 
memory of the chess-player proved 
powerless. 

June 8, 1966, was a bad day for 
Mikhail Kuni. “In one show I made 
more mistakes than I normally would 
in several months”, he later recalled. 


Bond With a Footballer 


they came out right. Mikhail Kuni 
thinks nothing of remembering 
twenty-digit numbers, but this time 
he succeeded only on a second try. 
And that ill-starred night the number 
with the spinning blackboards was 
a complete flop. 

Those in the audience who had 
seen him before were completely 
taken aback, and wondered whether 
he was ill. “No”, says Kuni, “I 
wasn’t sick. I was simply unable to 

why, too. That night there was a 
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“Still Life” 


down. Instead of the usual applause 
the hall responded with a chorus of 
startled whispering. 


Rings Before 


His Eyes 


Mikhail Kuni eyed the black- 

to the woman. She looked rather con¬ 
fused. Her voice betraying her 
emotion, she said to the hall: 
“What he said was right.” Turning to 
Kuni she added: “Please forgive me. 
You were not mistaken, it’s my fault.” 
To prove it she took her passport 
out of her handbag. Kuni opened it 
and read the date: May 15, 1929. He 


stage. The 
laughter. 

The most 


Mikhail Kuni’s act is the one with 
the spinning blackboards. 

Kuni started out with motionless 
boards. They could, however, be 
revolved by hand to show the 
audience both the side that had been 

night, after the show was over, Kuni 
happened to catch sight of a board 
that had been used that very evening. 
What he saw was a column of four¬ 
digit numbers written upside down. 
Purely out of force of habit he started 
to add them up. To make it easier, he 
decided to imagine them as being 
turned right side up. 

Then the thought struck him that 
the position of the blackboard made 
no difference to him. Even if it were 
revolving he would still have time to 
distinguish the numbers and 



























































TRUE STORIES 


Moscow Institute of Physics and Technology have been collected for 
Sputnik by the students themselves. 


Closer 
and Closer 


A Sure Way 
to Remember 


)f the method of 


“To be more exact: did yc 


•H- * * 


Anything 
We Can Do. . .. 


It was the day of the graduation 
exams in physics. Professor Kapitza 
had just come in and was hanging 
up his coat in the faculty cloakroom. 
Dr. Byelotserkovsky, the rector, 


and asked him, “Won’t you forget 
the number?” 

“No,” said Kapitza, “I always 
hang my coat on No. 273—absolute 
zero Centigrade.” 

Some days later the professor 
arrived at the institute to find a dozen 
raincoats and coats hanging on No. 
273. His method of remembering had 
obviously caught on. He stood around 
undecided until a freshman accosted 


“Sir, why don’t you try No. 524? 
That’s absolute zero Fahrenheit.” 


During a lecture in mathematical 
analysis the students questioned the 
professor about the contents of the 
forthcoming paper. 

problems,” he said. “Right now 
faculty members are busy working 
on one of them. If we solve it, it will 
be included in the examination paper.” 










































painting ca 


into being they crea 


among art collectors today, even 
though they did not have the aura 
of age they have now. As the settle¬ 
ment terms imposed by the Prince 
showed, icons and other ecclesiastical 

fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And the fact that the chronicler men¬ 
tions Dionysius indicates that the 
artist had, by 1482, achieved fame to 

Andrei Rublyov founded the Rus¬ 
sian school of painting. The chronicles 
of the times speak of “Father Andrei” 
as a saint, as the ideal of purity and 

born about 70 years later, worshipped 
the art of his great predecessor. He 
strove diligently to imitate Rublyov, 
but in personal habits was the oppo¬ 
site of “Father Andrei”. 

Rublyov looked upon church 
decoration as holy endeavour. The 
chroniclers say tha ’ 11 


This free-thinker, the chroniclers 
solemnly claim, could not move a 
limb. He suffered agonies, and was 
cured only when he repented before 
the Superior of the monastery, 
brought to his side by the artist’s 
frightened pupils and assistants. 

Some 60 or 70 years ago, before 
old paintings came under analytical 
collectors boasted 
by Rublyov or 
Dionysius. The boasts had nothing to 
back them except vanity. In the first 
place, many ancient Russian paintings 
were irreparably lost or painted over 
several times during six stormy cen¬ 
turies of Russian history. Secondly, 




’. But Dionysius would 


right in front of the holy i 

Economical in words, the chronic¬ 
lers did not think it worth while to 
inform posterity of Dionysius’ birth 


moral. For, 
brazenly 1 

and punished without delay. He h 
hardly begun swallowing his ro 


Dionysius was, presumably, born 

attributed to him by chroniclers only 
a few survived: “Hodigitria” in the 
Ascension Monastery in Moscow, 
dated 1482, the frescoes of St. 
Pherapontus Monastery some 200 
miles from Vologda, “The Saviour” 
and “The Crucifixion” (Pavlovo- 
Obnorsk Monastery), dated 1500, 
and “Metropolitan Alexei” (now in 
the Tretyakov Picture Gallery). 

The earliest of Dionysius’ works 
of which we find mention were paint¬ 
ings in the Church of the Nativity of 
the Virgin (St. Pathnuthius Monas¬ 
tery). These works, done between 
1467 and 1477, have not survived. 

a: the chronicler put Diony- 




and more experienced painter. Both, 

masters. Dionysius must have been 
painting icons for a long time to have 
won such a high appraisal. 

In 1481 Dionysius, together with 
Timothy, a priest, and Yarets and 
Konya, secular artists, painted icons 
for the most important Russian 

Cathedral in the Kremlin. The team 
received 100 roubles—a colossal 
sum for those times. The chronicler 
now puts Dionysius at the top of the 

Archbishop Vassian of Rostov is 
named as the artists’ patron. Vassian 
is regarded by Russian historians as 

man of influence at the court of the 
Grand Prince of Muscovy, Ivan III. 
Vassian, the Grand Prince’s confes¬ 
sor, set him at peace with his bellicose 
brother princes and christened the 
heir to the Russian throne, Vassili, 

Vassian was from the same St. 
Pathnuthius Monastery Dionysius 
had decorated with Mitrofan, and 
he so admired the artist that he 
recommended him to the Grand 
Prince as the chief icon-painter of 
Moscow’s foremost cathedral. Ivan 
HI took a fancy to Dionysius, who 
remained his favourite artist for many 
years. The Prince saw in Dionysius’ 
works a regal splendour that gave 
special lustre to his reign as unifier 
of the Russian lands. 

No documentary evidence has been 
found of Dionysius’ work in the ’nine- 


mostly in Moscow, where the Kremlin 
and a series of churches were being 
speedily rebuilt and several new 
churches erected. His group now 
included his sons, Theodosius and 
Vladimir. 

The chronicles have nothing about 
his last known work—the paintings 
in the Chapel of the Virgin in St. 
Pherapontus Monastery. An inscrip¬ 
tion on the soffit of the north door 
of the church confirmed Dionysius’ 
authorship. 

An icon-painting group given the 
assignment for further decoration 
of the royal court’s Assumption 
Cathedral was led by master Theo¬ 
dosius, Dionysius’ son. Dionysius by 
this time was, apparently, either dead 

Dionysius lived in an epoch of 
national upsurge, and his creative 
endeavour reflected the new ideas of 
the time which was marked by the 
growing might of the Russian state. 
This determined to a great extent his 
maturity and artistic perfection. 

His manner lacks the striking 
individuality of Rublyov’s school. 
In the works of his pupils, it is more 
difficult to discern individual styles 
than in the icons and paintings by 
Rublyov’s followers. Nonetheless, 
Dionysius, like Rublyov, initiated a 
new trend in Russian painting, giving 
interest to his works to this day. He 
extended the range of subjects. The 
artist was particularly fond of painting 
icons that featured the lives of saints. 
An icon of this kind presented a 
saint’s image surrounded by 15 or 
















SHOULD EVERYONE 


HAVE A CAR? 

by Victor Moyev 

condensed from the maga zine Novy Mir 

"Oh. such a beautiful city, 
garage!" 




The private car is an asset. 
That’s one of the basic axioms 
of this century. Yet—and here’s 
the rub—if we look at the experi¬ 
ence of the world’s greatest cities, 
we see that soaring “automobiliza¬ 
tion” is a bigger bane than boon. 
Automobiles flood the streets, 
making a lot of noise and fouling 
the air with petrol fumes. During 
rush hours traffic jams reduce 
speeds to a walking pace. What is 
more, tens of thousands of people 
lose their lives every year in traffic 

The experience of the United 


States in the designing, mass pro¬ 
duction and servicing of cars is 
certainly worth serious study. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is the 
United States that let the genie out 
of the bottle through years of 
vociferous advertising, with the 
result that the car has become well 
nigh a status symbol and token of 
prosperity. Fetishism of this kind 
has led to a situation where privately 

to crowd out the public transport 
services. This, however, has created 













set up in various countries to go transport systems are up to the task | 

into the problem as it relates to of meeting a city’s requirements , 

cities with populations ranging from without the aid of cars. Is it or 

tens of thousands to millions. They isn’t it? And if not, then what 

have all come up with very discourag- should be the optimum proportion 

ing findings, which boil down to of cars in urban passenger traffic? 

the fact that a road network designed Are there any grounds for supposing 

exclusively for motor traffic is there is an optimum at all? 

hardly a practical proposition even Abstract as they may seem, these 
from the engineering point of view— are by no means idle questions, 

and quite out of the question from In particular, the anti-car bias 
the standpoint of town planning. took root in the minds of municipal 

_ authorities because of their reluc- 

How to Get the Genie tance t0 face the need for road re- 

Back Into the Bottle? construction. This, however, is 

The affliction is upon us, and its made essential both by the develop- 
name is transport paralysis. The ment of public transport systems 

question is how does one cure it: and by town planning projects, 

by putting everything into private The last ten to fifteen years have 

transport (the car) or by developing seen the advent of a mass-scale 

public transport systems? revision of town-planning in theory 

The Soviet Union has been giving and practice—so much so that an 

preference to the latter all along, entirely new concept has appeared. 

The usual reaction to this has been, It is a concept based on a whole 
“They’re too poor!” Now that the complex, of which the transport 
experiment of giving priority to the problem forms part. This being so, 
promotion of privately owned vehicles it is certainly necessary to assess 
has brought practical consequences, the place that rightfully belongs to 
it will be evident that poverty was the automobile in the city, 
by no means the prime mover A general development plan for 
behind our plans after all. Poverty, Moscow up to the year 2000 is 
such as it was, found its expression now being drawn up. A number of 
in something else altogether: we projects have been put forward in 
simply lacked the resources to which the various aspects of the 
buttress mass urban transport sys- city’s development have come in 
terns with cars. But as time went for some highly divergent treat- 
on, the resources appeared. • ments. Since the plan has not yet 

Possibility, however, is one thing, been finalized, the debates continue, 
necessity another. If, after all, The sponsors of one project 
it is beyond automobiles to cope argue that “further utilization of 
with urban passenger ’traffic with- autombile transport is utterly 
out the aid of public transport, then pointless”. Why? Because they pre- 
perhaps it is equally true that public diet traffic congestion in the metro- 


In other words, this means that 
except for children, invalids and 
certain specific population groups 
virtually everyone will own a car. 
But this is something no road trans- 

with. Quite obviously this project 
has one basic premise—that every¬ 
one will want a car, and so everyone 



should have can be estimated on 
the probable number of medical 
permits for driving that would be 
granted to the various sections of 
the population”. Such a restriction 
is quite reasonable and, in efFect, 
it implies no substantial differences 
from the first prediction for, after 
all, every able-bodied person will 
surely want to have a car. In both 
cases, therefore, the city dweller 
of the future is assumed to be domi¬ 
nated by individualistic motives, 
by a desire primarily to possess a 
car, not specifically to use one. 



the master development plan 

The Leningraders proceeded 
above all on the lines that the 
primary purpose of any transport 
vehicle is to save the passenger’s 
time—and save more of it than other 
forms of transport. 

The question the city planners 
asked themselves was whether 
mass public transport would always 
be the quickest way to travel in 
the Leningrad of the future. It 
is a commonly known fact that after 
a certain point further development 
of mass transport does not pay. 
Frequent stops, changes from one 


to get from place to place. What is 
more, beyond a certain point there 
comes a sharp rise in the cost of 
the necessary installations. 

Therefore, knowing the pros¬ 
pects facing the development of 
mass public transport facilities, 
the Leningraders set out to learn 
whether it might not sometimes 
prove faster to travel by car. The 
future Leningrad was broken down 
into sixty districts and calculations 
were made of all possible travel 
routes for every possible purpose 
(business, shopping, outing, etc.). 

per cent of the journeys. Only 



of 150 to 160 cars per thousand 
inhabitants. This figure was taken 
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from the weekly Nedelya 


A conclave of eminent scientists, 

on Venus are famous had gathered 
round the table. The same question 
was put to each one of them: “What 
have you to say about Venus?” 

“You have in mind Lucifer, the 
morning star, I presume?” asked an 
Ancient Greek scholar whose name 
is buried in antiquity. 

“Excuse me, highly respected 
one,” broke in another Ancient Greek, 
an astronomer, whose name has also 
failed to come down to posterity. 

th^iey arC aSking US ab0Ut Ves P er > 

An argument thereupon started 
up between the two old men, with 
constant interruptions from some 
Ancient Egyptians who would in- 

Tiomutiri, and the star of evening 
“There’s no point in our colleagues 

with a calm air. “I have verified that 
Lucifer and Vesper are precisely the 



beautiful stars in the firmament,” 
declaimed Homer. 

“In September 1610,” said Galileo 
proudly, “I wrote the following 
phrase—in Latin, of course: ‘The 
mother of love is imitating the pat¬ 
terns of Cynthia’. That was how I 


recorded my discovery of the phases 
of Venus. It will be clear to you, of 
course, when I say that Cynthia is the 
Moon.” 

“I spent a long time wondering 
whether the waters of Venus would 
be suitable for christening babies and 
the wine there for communion,” 
Kircher, a medieval priest commen¬ 
ted glumly. “But in the absence of 
precise astronomical knowledge I 
was unable to resolve this problem so 
vital to my calling.” 

“And I spent such a long time 
pondering over the question whether 


akin to our harps and flutes. I con¬ 
ducted a number of experiments, but 
to no avail,” said Christian Huygens, 
inventor of the pendulum clock. 

“I established that Venus was 
surrounded by an aerial atmosphere 
as thick, if not thicker, than that 


surrounding our own terrestrial 
globe”, put in Mikhail Lomonosov, 
Russian scientist and poet. 

“And there is no doubt whatever 


that Venus turns on its own axis,” 
added Sir William Herschel, the 

Out of the blue from Napoleon 
came the highly unscientific remark: 

“Allow me to say a few words, if 
I may,” said Grutchuysen, another 
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throwing up his hands in despair. 
“I would remind you that a long 
time ago, when I wrote Paradise 
Lost I expressed the view that the 
inclination of the Earth’s axis was 
due to the Fall of Man. And since 
the axis of Venus is inclined at an 


angle, it is 
Eve must 




“That’s sheer frivolity,” inter¬ 
polated Camille Flammarion, yet 
another astronomer, with a con¬ 
descending smile. “As a result of 
the sharp inclination of the Venusian 
axis there is an odd distribution of 
climatic zones on that planet. The 
hot zones, for instance, extend right 
to the edge of the polar zones, and 
on the other hand, arctic areas lie 
cheek by jowl with tropical regions. 
Thus there are no temperate lati¬ 
tudes on Venus, for they are all polar 
or tropical. One can imagine what a 
contrast there must be between the 
polar frost of winter and the scorch¬ 
ing heat of summer! Perhaps there is 
air and water on Venus, as on our 

“On the basis of authenticated 
astronomical observations we may 
draw the following conclusions: 
Venus differs little from the Earth in 
size and density. Venus is nearer to 
the Sun, and has a bigger and denser 
atmosphere. It appears therefore that 

fauna, and be peopled by beings 
having some resemblance to our¬ 
selves.” 

Everything that has been written 
and said over the centuries about 


“How do you feel, esteemed 
neighbour?” 

“Very well, thank you. I’m feeling 
the heat a little. I’ve i 
—it fluctuates between 
536° on your Fahrenheit their 

“There’s been no rise in pressi 




“I musn’t grumble. From one to 
fifteen atmospheres. I’ve just had 
my pressure measured.” 

“What about the air?” 

parent, and fresh: it is almost com- 


“I don’t have to. Oxygen and 
and a half per cent of my atmo- 

“Surely you can’t get along en¬ 
tirely without nitrogen?” 

“Well, no one has found any 
noticeable trace of it yet. But who 

“How did you receive your 
namesake, the Soviet automatic 
station Venus-4?” 

“With all the celebrated Venusian 
joy and pleasure. Your first emblem 
was already with me, and the pair 
of us awaited Venus-4 together. 
She was quite punctual, you know. 








MAXIM 

GORKY 


His life was full of ordeals, 
suffering, and danger. During the 
terrible famine of 1891, for instance, 
Alexei Peshkov trudged with 
crowds of starving people through 
the Ukraine, the Crimea, and the 
Caucasus. What did this hardship 
engender in the youth? A feeling 
of protest, an eagerness to fight, 
and an unprecedented burst of 


Gorky did not leave danger 
behind when he became a writer. 
When he was already a prominent 


The founder of Soviet literature, 
Maxim Gorky (the pen-name of 
Alexei Maximovich Peshkov), began 

the October Revolution. His first 
short story Makar Chudra was 
published in 1892 when the 
author was 24 years old (the cen¬ 
tenary of his birth will be cele¬ 
brated on March 28, 1968). By 
then he already had more experi¬ 
ence of the world than most of 
the celebrated Russian authors 
who were his predecessors or 
contemporaries. 

Gorky told the story of his 
life in his well-known autobio¬ 
graphical trilogy, the novels Child¬ 
hood, My Apprenticeship, and My 
Universities and in his short 
stories My Companion, Konovalov, 
A Man is Bom, First Love, and 


into prison, and Leo Tolstoi and 
others interceded with the authori¬ 
ties to secure his release. Before 
long he was arrested again and 
exiled. 

In his Song of the Falcon Gorky 
glorified “the joy of battle”, and in 
Song of the Stormy Petrel—the 
delight of fighting for life. The hero 
of his first play The Petty Bourgeois, 
engine driver Nil, sees the main 
purpose and joy of living in “plung¬ 
ing into the very midst of life”. 

In depicting Luka, in his philo¬ 
sophical drama The Lower Depths, 
Gorky did not deny his sincerity, 
his desire to make human life 

he showed that moral narcotics 
stupefy man for a short while and 
then plunge him into even greater 
desperation, without changing any¬ 
thing. Through another character 
in this play. Satin, he declares that 
one should not merely pity a man. 



















































LOOK 
BEYOND 
THE FACE 



Studio has released Look into the 
Face. The film was shot at Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Madonna Litta” in the 
in Leningrad. By 
method the film’s pro- 


re deeply moved, are provoked to 
thought and reflection to find such m 

answers to problems important to be read, as if floodlit, from his face. 

"lm-makers Studying people’s faces, the film’s pro- 
er world; ducers claim, is the theme of their 
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TRYEATING 

THE AZERBAIJANIAN WAY 


Your basic needs will be: - 

a) a fair bit of mutton (about five 
pounds). For an Azerbaijanian 
housewife that’s a mere nothing, 

b) a great deal of patience—but 
patience will be rewarded, 

c) a fellow diner with a good liver 
and the ability to appreciate 
your efforts and skill. 


Pilau Turshi 


2 lbs breast of mutton 

\ lb clarified butter 

Dough—“ Kazmak ’ ’ 


Kyufta-Bozbash Soup 


For 2 portions: 

1\ lb mutton (not too fatty) 



Mince mutton with 2 onions, 
season with salt and pepper, add 
2 Tbs uncooked rice and finely 
chopped parsley and dill. Mix well, 
divide mixture into four parts and 
shape four balls with a prune in the 
middle of each one. 

Cover mutton bones with 4-5 

When cool, add 1 finely chopped 
onion, 3 Tbs rice, potatoes cut 
into quarters, finely chopped toma¬ 
toes, parsley and dill, add salt and 
pepper to taste, and bring to the 
boil. 

As soon as the stock boils, add 
balls of meat and simmer for half 
an hour on a medium gas. 

Before serving add beaten egg 


Clean and sort over rice, add salt 
to taste, add cold water and leave 
for 7-8 hours. Drain, sprinkle into 
boiling water, lightly salted, and 
boil until half-cooked. Use plenty 
of water, drain in colander and wash 
in the water in which the rice has 
been cooked. 

To prepare dough—mix flour 
and sour cream, and salt according 

Take a saucepan (if possible with 
a curved bottom), put in a table¬ 
spoonful of clarified butter and bring 
to boiling point. Line the bottom of 
the saucepan with a thin layer of 
dough and keep it on a low gas for 

Heap the rice (previously boiled) 
in the pan, immediately add | lb 
butter, cover with a closely fitting 
lid and cook in a low oven for 40 

Cut mutton into small pieces, as 
if for ragout, and fry in butter on all 
sides until brown. Cut onions into 
large pieces, add to them the dried 
fruit, mix, season with salt and pepper, 
put it all in the frying pan with the 


and chopped dill. 












meat and cook them together for a 

into a small saucepan, add a little 
meat stock and cook until quite 

Place the meat and rice on a plate, 
but without mixing them. Decorate 
with pieces of dough. 

Serve very hot. 


Chicken Pilau 


In serving, first put a layer of rice 
on the plate, then chicken, then 
more rice. Arrange pieces of dough 
round the edge. 

Slowly fry raisins, dried apricots 
and almonds (j lb altogether) 

garnish the rice. 


Fried Meat— 
Azerbaijanian Style 


dough as for 


Boil a spring chicken until tender. 


2\ Tbs vegetable oil 
































At first Russian stoves had 
ordinary tiles with rather simple 
designs in relief—circles, rosettes or 

clearly influenced by the wood-carver. 
Gradually, the tiles assumed more 
complicated shapes and the decora¬ 
tions became more fanciful, showing 

and, finally, scenes from life. Some 
paintings formed a series telling a 

The first Russian tiles apparently 
date back to the tenth century. The 
earliest traces of them were found in 
Kiev on the site of Desyatinnaya 
Church—one of the first Kiev 
churches to be built of stone. The 
altar of St. Sofia’s Cathedral in Kiev 
was ornamented with mosaics and 
coloured tiles, and in princes’ man¬ 
sions coloured tiles were used as 


flooring. But the Tartar invasion 
the thirteenth century halted t 
progress of ceramics for a lo 
period, and tiles disappeared ev 
from towns untouched by the nom 

Only in the sixteenth and sev< 


id tiles 


buildings. In Mosc 


During Peter the Great’s reign 
(early eighteenth century) there were 
significant changes. Relief glazed 
tiles gave way to tiles with pictures 

tiles covered with an opaque white 
enamel and then painted in blue. 


These appeared after the victorious 
Northern War, when Peter the Great 
captured many Swedes and sent them 
to Moscow. Among these prisoners 
there were many good potters, who 
taught their techniques to Moscow 
potters. Blue-and-white, the tiles 
became popular throughout Russia. 
Stoves faced with such tiles can be 
found in Suzdal and many northern 
areas, such as Archangel. 

Near Moscow is an old estate 
called Abramtsevo. Its history is 
closely associated with the Aksakovs, 
a family of writers. The artist Mikhail 
Vrubel frequently went to Abramtsevo 
to make pottery. In the wooden tower- 
room which he made his studio, works 
of Russian folk art are exhibited along 
with Vrubel’s ceramics portraying 
Pushkin’s beautiful Swan Princess 
and Czar Gvidon and the dashing 
Mizghir from Ostrovsky’s “Snow 
Maiden”. 

ted tiles facing the fire-place. The 
artist had a unique understanding of 
the style and spirit of the old artists 
of Russia, yet his ceramics lack the 
serenity and inner harmony of his 
predecessors. The artist was inter¬ 
ested in the way the folk artists 
thought, rather than the decorative 
aspect of the tiles. 

In a letter dated 1891, Vrubel 
wrote: “Now I am back at Abramt¬ 
sevo, and once again hear that 

catch .... It is the music of a man who 

note in Vrubel’s tiles and pottery 
brings the art of past centuries close 


RUSSIAN MADE EASY 

Lesson Five (YPOK ITJlTblfl) 

^ Meet a Russian Family 
riosHaKOMbTecb c 
pyccKOH ceMbeft 



Eto yi, Vladimi 
3to a, BjiaflHMHp H 
This I, Vladii ' ’ 



Nikoldyevna Petrova. 
HHKOJiaeBHa IleTpoBa. 
Nikolayevna Petrova. 








£to moi brat Sasha. 
3to moh 6paT Cauia. 
This my brother Sasha. 

£to moiya sestra Natasha. 
3to moh cecTpa HaTarna. 
This my sister Natasha. 


This is the Petrovs’ summer cottage (dacha). 



U nikh krasivli dom i 

Y hhx KpacHBbiH flOM h They have a beautiful house and 

At them beautiful house and 

nebolshoi sad. 

He6ojibiuoH caa. a small orchard, 

small orchard. 

Tam stoit novaya mashina. 

TaM ctoht HOBaa MauiHHa. 

There stand new car. 



There is a new car there. 


Tam begayet sobaka. 
TaM 6eraeT codaica. 
There run dog. 


Sevodnya papa i mama 
Today father and mother 


The dog is running there. 


Today father and mother 


Deti igrdyut. 

^era HrpaioT. The children are playing. 

Children play. 


Sobdka tozhe igrdyet. 

Co6aKa To*e HrpaeT. The dog is also playing. 

Dog also play. 


The table below illustrates the endings of nouns, adjectives and 
possessive pronouns in each of the three genders.* 


(tvoi) dorogoi 

(tbom) .aoporow 
(your) dear 
(vash) krasivli 
(Bam) KpacHBbiH 

(your) beautiful 


moyd (tvoya) dorogaya 

my (your) dear 

nasha (vdsha) novaya 


fito moyo (tvoyo) borshoye schdst"ye 











































IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 

SPACE: Tests for would-be astronauts. A photo story about 

the past, present and future of astronauts. 

SOCIOLOGY: Is man signing his own death warrant? Soviet 

scientists discuss the population explosion and its 
consequence. 

ARCHITECTURE: A Soviet architect's plan for saving the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. 

SPORT: Gennadi Voinov, the finest basketball player in 

Europe. 

MEDICINE: Is the sun good or bad for health? Some medical 

men claim it is Killer No. 1. 

ART: Vladimir Favorsky, graphic artist and Grand Old 


CARTOONS: COLOUR: FASHION: COOKING 
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